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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before Winchester Lodge, No. 26, Tennessee, by brother 
Matrtrugew L. Dixon. 


When the divine Architect of heaven had perfected his plans, 
preparatory to the creation of man, he completed his labours by 
breathing the breath of life into an inanimate mass, which in- 
stantly becamea reasonable being. Surrounded by all the beau- 
ties of nature, man was too speculative to remain an idle spec- 
tator: the grandeur of the Heavens and the exquisite mechan- 
ism presented on every hand, forced him into observation! ‘Thus 
situated, the principles of science soon began t» occupy the in- 
telligent soul. It is presuming but little to suppose, that the 
nature of operative Masonry, and those sciences on which it is 
bottomed, were the first that delighted the mind or assumed a- 
ny degree of form or system: we may safely extend the idea 
further and presume that the first dawnings of morality 1n- 
dependent of that communicated directly from heaven, 
arose from a contemplation of the glories of creation. 
The harmony and regularity that pervade the planetary sys- 
tem and every part of visible nature, demonstrate, most forcibly, 
that the earliest observers of those beautiful displays of 
divine workmanship, must have been deeply impressed with the 
principles of operative and speculative Masonry. No sooner 
wasthe sublime mandate “sit ux,” pronounced, and man created, 
than his mind became the receptacle of the leading doctrires 
of our institution. ‘T’o trace our order to its origin, as a separ- 
ate body, would be more than we can prudently undertake: from 
the most authentic tradition on the subject, we are well satisfied, 
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that it has existed in different degrees of perfection from time 
immemorial: that it has existed in substance and varied in form, 
is also trae. Like many other sciences, time has buried its origin 
in some degree of obscurity; but the mind of man was never 
perfected till the sublime truths that adorned Freemasonry were 
fully impressed upon it. Jnages of which we have re 
fect history, we find operative masonry existing in a high de gree 
of perfection. The ancient Babylonians displayed their men 
in ourart in erecting their city and an immense and beautitu! 
tower: but this was not all; here the heavens began to uny en 
their faces to the mind of man: in this emporium of greatness, 
no less attention was paid to those,sciences that became intelli- 
gible only by the greatest exertions of the human mind, than to 
the common mechanic arts. Improvements in architecture and 
the more sublime sciences, have generally progressed hand in 
hand. Nothing is more pleasing than to see the useful properly 
combined with the heaut:ful. The ingenuity of man in his pro- 
gressive state, has always aided the cause of religion and 
masonry by demonstrating more fully the existence of a superin- 
tending power. We might refer tothe pvramids and catacombs 
of the Egyptians as examples of ancient architecture: nor can 
we pass over their attention to the more intricate sciences: we 
find them with others surveying the earth and passing from 
sphere tosphere through the immeasurable fields of space by 
the aid of those sciences that have become the basis of our 
order. Those displays of humanart, together with many oth- 
ers, fully convince us that antecedent to the building of that 
house which was dedicated to the Most High, our profession exis- 
ted in various forms for numerous ages. This master piece of 
hnman skill having been undertaken, the necessity of masonic 
doctrines and virtues became so evidently necessary as to induce 
the wisest of men to reduce them to a regular system. This 
was done, partly with a view to promote his own purposes, and 
partly to benefit the most distant ages. In consequence of this, 
masonry was dedicated to this wise and mighty king. Engaged 
in the service of God, he felt under obligations to impress those 
under his command with the necessity of reverencing that su- 
preme and accomplished architect. To establish a connection 
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between man and man that would unite them as a “band of bro- 
thers,” was the desire of his heart; such an effort was worthy 
the gratitude of the human family, Blind and inconsiderate 
must be the being who would exclaim against, or endeavor to ce- 
tract from, a society formed for such purposes. ‘T'o promoie mn- 
jon, morality and virtue, was not alone the design of this mstitu- 
tion: but, also, to improve the human faculties in the various arte 
and sciences. What could be more praise worthy?) What more 
justly deserves the approbation of rational beings? ‘that such 
a character should be supoiseded! in the dedication of our order 
may appear somewhat mysterious, norcoald we feel-satisiied with 
the change, were it not for the revelution produced jn the world 
by the event that gave rise to the commencement of the christian 
era. The inspired apostles became the propagators of the pure 
and profitable religion of the Son of God, and also the doctrines 
of Freemasonry. Nothing could so much enhance the importance 
of our order as to have it sanctioned by the members of the 
true and living church; such a manifestation of heavenly favour 
could not pass unnoticed, and as a just acknowledgement of our 
obligations to the Most High, our order is dedicated to two of 
those inspired personages. Our patron saints suffered all the 
enormities that a wicked world could heap upon them, because 
they defended that religion of which our doctrines are a part. 
Gratitude should ever hold a pre-eminent place in the human 
heart: it is a bright gem in the catalogue of human virtues: and 
while it is duly appreciated, each return of this anniversary will 
be joyously hailed by every worthy brother. In the early ages 
of the world, we find the human family disposed to promote 
society by forming men into associations: every establishment 
had its design; many were surely calculated to promote the in- 
terest of man. ‘That some approached very near our forms and 
ceremonies, is unquestionably true: we are, however, fully justi- 
ed in believing, that the general object of those assemblies was 
the promotion of peace and harmony amoug men, the so ppres- 


sion of vice, the better government of our passioas, and other 
laudable purposes. It was also the object of those societies to 
recommend and enforce a uniform habit of industry, particular- 
’y in the acquirement of those sciences that were then so little 
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understood. Hence we find the ancient geometricians, astrono- 


mers and astrojiogers subjecting themselves to the most rigid dis- 
ciplire, in order that they might improve and make fresh dis- 
coveries in their respective sciences; and thus produce a lasting 
Systems founded for such purposes, could 


benefit to mankind. , 
It was the ri- 


not fail to exist and improve in subsequent ages. 
gid philosophy of the east exercised by such societies and indi- 
viduals, that gave birth to those arts and sciences that have em- 
bellished the world in different ages and given a dignity to the 
human character, that so strengly argues the divinity of our or- 
igin. When we reflect that all the knowledge we now possess 
and acquire with so much difficulty, was brought to light by the 
perseverance of a few individuals, we are ata lozs how we shall 
duly appreciate their worth: through what mazes had they to tras 
vel, from what labyrinths had they to extricate themselves, be- 
fore they could arrive at the perfection they had anticipated. 

Here was industry, here was perseverance, worthy of imitation, 

Had that dormant, that indolent spirit that pervades the unt- 
verse, always existed, we should hazard little to presume that 
we should still have been ina state ofnature.a state of barbarous ig- 
norance. Dut the irresistible powers of ghe human soul, which 
acknowledge no restraint but that of heaven, have surmounted 
the difficulties that conspired to conceal their worth. 

Masonry 1s composed of doctrines founded in rationality. God 
is acknowledged the supreme arbiter of universal creation; hisat- 
tributes are duly appreciated ; the fitness and propriety of his mor- 
al government are admitted; his right to exercise it over the 
creatures of this world is undenied: and the accountability of man, 
undoubted. These are the outlines of that beautiful system of 
morality adopted by our order; and altho’ we are a distinct sect 
from any other, yet as Masons we except to the tenets of ne reli- 
gious denomination. No matter what country may have given 
them birth: no matter whether Christian, Jew, or Mahometan; 
if they believe in God and are truly worthy, we can receive them 
as brothers: thisisa fund imental prince iple i in true religion: we 
should be under its influence. 

No sooner did the lights of Mason ry beam on your eyes, than 
your minds were illuminated by the divine precepts of the insti- 
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tution. Though veiled in mystery, you were conducted throngh 
gradually increasing light till you reached the “sanctum sancto- 
rum.” The uncertainty of time, the turmoils and disasters of 
this life, were presented for your consideration while you as- 
cended, step by step, to the holy place. Elevated to the upper 
chamber, you surveyed with composure the scenes that were 
brought to view in your travels. Having attained the highest 
seat in the temple, yon began to contemplate with rapture, the 
glories of the house of God: here you beheld the golden cher- 
ubim of the secret place, embracing with their wings the ark f 
the Lord, the repository of his commandments: here you medi 
tated on the grand procession that attended its removal into the 
sanctuary, when the presence of God was transferred from 
Mount Sinai to Mount Moriah, a place ever memorable in the an- 
nals of Masonry. ‘The sacrifices and oblations offered on this oc- 
casion rose to your view while the assembled nation was preparing 
for a visit from the King of ‘Kings. From the brazen altar, 
the sacred incense exhaled, & the richesi sacrifices were exhibi- 
ted to the people. When those solemnities were ended, the tem- 
ple was darkened by a cloud, every thing assumed a gloomy sub- 
limity; but all was re illuminated by the approach of the Most 
High. On this occasion, the grand oflicers held the most solemn 
lodge of which we have any knowledge; grand, sublime and 
magnificent in all their movements. The presence of the ever- 
Jasting JEHOVAH and the sanctity of the priests, gave dignity 
to the scene that surpassed the common assemblies ofmen. The 
ceremonies being over, the multitude dispersed, but not until the 
unblemished victims, placed on the altar, had been consumed by 
fire from Heaven. ‘The labor being finished, and the solemn 
dedication ended, Masons betook themseives to different parts of 
the earth, carrying with them all the valuable precepts of their 
wise and accomplished master. Under those circumstances, the 
proession could not fail to become extensive, and display its 
beauties in many places. Hence, in succeeding ages, many 
stitely palaces and splendid cities are reared in different coun- 
tries. But for several centuries preceding the Christian era, a 
more than midnight darkness appears to have enveloped our 
world. The once enlightened Babylonians, Assyrians and B- 
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rr 
gyptians, appear fo have fallen into a state of luxury, effeminacy 
and imbecility, destructive oi all their former greatness. I[n 
ancient Palestine we seek in vain for that once re:owned and ere 
udite city, in which our order was brought to such a high degree 
of perfection. The cities of more modern Greece and Rome, 
obtain the ascendency; but in them the knowledge of a God is 
scarcely known; we might recur to a Plato, a Socrates, an Arise 
totle, a Cato and others as examples of stern and inthe ne vir 
tue, and as cndeavoriug to demonstrate the existence of a God; 
but from the opposition made to their doctrines we.are well sat- 

isfied that nothing but the powers of darkness could then have 
zoverned the world. This being the state of mankin d, the ante 
mosity of nations producing war and desolation. mevery shape, 
could not suffer society to remain undisturbed, or the labour of 
" years, unmolested’ ‘Those magnificent cities that h: ad 7 pied 
the skill and Jabour of thousands, could not escape the destruc- 
tive ravages of human cepratvity. Contemplate, for a mo- 
ment, the splendid ruins of Babylon, Ninevah, Palmyra and 
Jerusalem: theirlofty columms lying in seattered fragments, or 
standing lonely and useless; their spires that encroached on the 
ffeaven, prostrate in the sand; their superb edifices, the abode 
af reptiles and beasts of prey; the shrieks of the bird of night, 
and the frightful howlings of the lords of the forest are substi- 
tuted for the busy hum of industry, the joyful songs of conviviali- 
ty, and the worship of the priests. Even the holy temple could 
not escape the destroying power. It was demolished, and the Spot 
where on it stood could scarcely be distinguished. We might 
recur to the fate of more modern cities that flourished in difler. 

nt ages, but ii is painful to dwell on the melancholy monument 
of departed greatness. 

Meditating on those scenes of desolation, the mind is invelun- 
‘arily led to anticipate the destruction of our bodies and the 
wholé material universe e,and that nothing will escae but the 
smmaterial spirit; but as ruined cities are rebuilt. so may the 
habitations of our souls be re-organized and become of a less de- 
structible nature; and as the splendid edifice rises on the ruins 
of the old, so may the spiritual and living body rise un the ru- 


ms of the present. The ways of heaven are inscrutable qnd 
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concealed from mortal sight; but as the mason progressés from 
darkness to light, till he attains the summit of perfection in his 
art, so the spiritual pilgrim progresses in like manner tul the re- 
gencrating influence of the invisible power illuminates his mind 
and renioves from his eyes the film of unbelief. Then will the 
words of the prophet be verified; “I will bring the blind by 
ways they know not; I will Iead them in paths they have not 
known: I will make darkness light before them, and crooked 
things strait, these things will I do unto them and not forsake 
them.” Such is the promise concerning things invisible, 
the sight and knowle?’ce of which we all anticipate, and e- 
vensce through faith and the telescope of time. When the 
Heavens shall be rolled together like a mighty scroll; when the 
conilagration of the material universe shall take place, when the 
sun, moon, and stars shall be hurled from their orbits, and uni- 
versal confusion prevail, then will the hidden mysteries of eter- 
nity flash with the rapidity of lightning on the vision of all. 


/ 


Such we are taught, will be the ultimate catastrephe of every 
thing we now beheld. Those grand and terrible results are 
brought to the view of every mason; heis duly impressed with 
the perishable nature of our bodies and the certainty of an eter- 
nal existence in worlds of pleasure or of woe. 

Having made these general remarks, though very imperfect- 
ly, permit me to address you on things that claim our more ime 
mediate attention. Since the connection that once existed be- 
tween operative and speculative masonry has been dissolved, it 
will not be amiss to assign such reasons as we may possess, why 
the institution is still kept in existence, why there are Lodges in 
every part of the civilized world, and why others are so fre- 
quently springing into existence. If the precepts of our order 
are such as we have suggested, it was improper they should be 
coniined to those engaged in architectural pursuits alone: they 
are the giitof God to the world, their promulgation the duty of 


min, Llere the inquisitive mrzht ask, why our ceremonies and 
doctrines are not fully divulged? Suffer me to reply, that our 
moral precepts ave published to all; but our ancient land marks 
and peculiar obligations to each other cannot be made known, ex- 
cept in a lawful manner; if they were, all distinction would 
cease and the present order of Masons be annihilated. 
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If ancient societies were intended to promote peace and har- 
mony among men, ours has the same object; if they were de- 
signed to relieve the distresses of the human race, ours Is not less 
so; if they were calculated to create a belief in the existence 
of a God, ours is not only their rival, but superior. That many 
of those associations were for such purposes, there is no room to 
doubt: this being the fact, it is not astonishing that the system of 
morality that originated with operative masons, by moralizing 
on their implements of labour, and other things connected with 
the profession, should assume a speculative character for the 
purpose of placing mankind under the controul of those pre- 
cepts that we maintain to be the basis of our order. If the mor- 
al obligations of masons had been confined to those alone who 
were engaged in that art, many worthy brothers would have 
been debarred the privileges of our institution. The principles 
of free masonry are intelligible to all; hence the tmpropriety of 
curtailing its usefulness or depriving the worthy of its benefits. 
However dark and mysterious it may appear to the world, how- 
ever insignificant and unmeaning may appear our badges and 
our emblems, yet to every mason they are the monitors of his 
duty toGod and man. Those who are yet in masonic darkness 
may imagine that our assemblies have the appearance of pro- 
fanation and a tendency to cherisb iutemperance and irregular- 
ity; orat best, exhibit but a specious show of imposing pomp, 
When the soul shall be disfranchisecd and the mind released from 
the trammels of mortality, the necessity of observing masonic 
doctrines and precepts, will become visible; their neglect will be 
a bitter ingredient in the cup of human woe. How poignant, 
how severe will be the reflections of those who have gained ad- 
mittance into the holy sanctuary, and then with daring wicked- 
ness not only disregarded the precepts incuicated, but abused 
their authority by direct violation. In its present mode of exis- 
fence, masonry 13 designed to promote union, brotherly love, es- 
teem and confidence; it also embraces in its nature. charity, re- 
lief and truth. What so much contributes to the welfare and hap- 
piness of society as ‘the exercise of those inestimable virtues? 
Plan is feeble and dependent: next to his God he relies for sup- 
port and assistance on his fellow creatures. It is union and re- 
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ciprocal friendship that give strength and wealth to nations. Ae 
mong individuals and families their value is equally conspicuous, 
though exhibited on a smaller scaie. If nations were united, and 
governed by the immutable principles of truth aud justice, our 
ears would never be assailed by the horrid din of batile; our 
hearts would never be made to recoil at the recital of national 
calamities, nor onr sensibility be tortured at the prospect of indi 
vidual misery. Union is the harbinger of universal peace. Noth- 
ing can be cherished pro luctive ofso much general good: it is by 
a proper regulation of our conduct in the vaiious trausactions of 
life, that we must expect it to be promoted: Universal good wall 
to all is the first principle to be observed; you must love every 
man because he is your equal, because be holds the same place 
in the scale of creation with yourself,and because the favours of 
God have been dispensed for the benefit of all; and while trav- 
elling through the chequered scene of life, nothing so exalts the 
human character, as aiding and assisting each other in all lawful 
undertakings. We live not for ourselves alone, we live for the 
human race, for posterity, and for heaven. 


——2— + eo 


MASONIC ARAB. 


Tue following account will be read with much interest by the 
brethren of the craft, as aflording conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the position assumed by them, that the light of Masonry 
isco extensive with the great natural luminary of our planetary 
system; and that its principles flourish ahke vigorously in the 
frozen regions of Lapland, or.the scorching deseits of Africa, 
To our readers generally. it will afford some additional particus 
lars of a country, now familiarized to them by the Narrative of 
Riley. The Rio de! Ouro, or River of Gold, in which the sloop 
of war anchere‘l, enters the ocean in latitude 24, "., between 
Cape Bajador, where the Commerce was wrecked, and Cape 
sarbas, the place at which captam Riley was afterwards made 
eaptive by the wandring Arabs.—Masonic Reg. 


AFRICA. 
We are indebted to our correspondent at Cape de Verd Islands, 
B 
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for the following information of the Rio Ouro and the coast of 
Africa, from Cape Bajador to Cape Blanco.—Boston Patriot. 
Port Praya, Sr. Jaco, Dec. 21. 
Arrived his Britannic Majesty’s ship Leven, Capt D. E. Bar- 
tholomew, c. 8. Commander. last from Rio Curo and Cape Blan- 
co, and sailed on the 2d of Jauuary, for Goree and the Gambia, 
surveying. Captain Bartholomew informs, that at Rio Ouro, he 
had an interview with a tribe of wandering Arabs, and strange 
to learn, found among them a Free Mason, who spoke a little 
Spanish, and said that in Arabia Felix, where he’had been, were 


manv Free Masons, and offered to go on board the ship, but was 


prevented by the chief. ‘These Arabs are in the habit of bury- 


ing their bodies in the sand, whenever they discover a hoat ap- 
proach the shore, and lie thus concealed until the party land, 
when by a signal or yell of the chief, they all instantly rise, 
surprise, and make prisoners of thé party. The officers and 
crew of the Leven, whenever they lan’ed, were prepared with 
side arms and muskets, and when approaching the natives, re- 
quired them to lay down their arms, they doing the same. Cap. 
tain Bartholomew describes them as a treacherous race, and 
though he never saw above six or sevem perscns at a time, yet 
he never saw the same person a second time, save the chief. 

On getting under weigh and coming down the river, he saw 
numerous fires along the banks, signals of his. departure, and 
believes that a large nuinber of the natives had assembled at dif- 


ferent points, wailing a favourable moment to board the ship. 


Captain Bartholomew thinks, from their expressions, they knew 
his ship to be a man of war. and looking at the colours, made a 
loud yell, and said they were not Spanish. He describes the 
river, if such it may be called, as being about twenty three miles 
in length, and three in width, and the banks not so high as the 
topmast head, with quicksand bottom, for in weighing his anchor, 
found it buried several feet in ihe sand. and many fathoms of 
the chain worn perfectly bright. He found the channel wind- 
ing, and passage intricate, and on the bar at the mouth was only 
water to pass at spring tide, censequently had to remain until 
«the next spring-tide before he could return. 
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At the head of the river isa small island, containing two or 
three. acres, but he could discover no fresh water, though from 
the appearance a large stream emptied in against the island dur- 
ing the rainy season. No ore or earth was found containing 
gold, from which the river derived its name, nor huts, nor ver 
dure discovered as far as the eye could reach, aud nothing was 
seen but a dreary sandy desert. Captain Bartholomew sounded 
the coast from Cape Bianco, which he found regular, and an- 
chored every night in fourteen fathoms, distance five miles from 
the shore, except at Cape Barbas, where he anchored in four- 
teen fathoms, distance three miles from the shore. He found 
eood botiom in twenty-five fathoms, distance ten miles from 
shore, and thinks that vessels-may with safety run inio nine fa- 
thoms, with cables bent, excepting into St. Cyprian’s Bay, where 
it is better to keep a greater distance, tn order to weather Cape 
Barbas. Captain Bartholomew saw no huts along the coast, ex- 
cepting at the bottom of St. Cyprian’s Bay, where he discovered 
six on a low piece of table land, and in the Bay saw two wrecks, 
a ship and brig, the latter supposed to be the Mary, of New Bed- 
ford, wrecked in 1818; saw nothing of the wreck of the brig 
€ommerce at Cape Bajador 


MASONIC PRECEPTS. — 


Thy first homage thou owest tv the Deity. Adore the Being 
of all beings, of whom thy heart is full: although thy confined 
intellect can neither conceive nor describe God, 

The mother country of a Mason is the world; all that concerns 
mankind is contained within the circle of his compass, 

Look down with pity upon the deplorable madness of those 
who turn their eyes from the light, and wander about in the dark- 
ness of accidental events. : 

Let all thy actions be distinguished by enlightened piety with- 
out bigotry or fanatacism. 


Love affectionately all those who, as offsprings of the same: 


progenitor, have, like thee, the same form, the same wants, and, 
2n immortal soul. 
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12 Ward's Sermon. . July, 
THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP ILLUSTRATED. 


I. When the necessities of a brother call for my aid and sup- 
port, Iwill be ever ready. to tend him such assistance to save 
bia from slaking us may not be detrimental to myself or connec- 
tions, if i tind Lin worthy thereof. 

% (ndoleuce sh'll not cause my footsteps to halt. nor wrath 
turn them aside; but forgetting every selfish consideration, I 
will be ever swift of foot to serve, -help, and execute benevo- 
lence to a fellow creature in distress; and more particularly to 
a brother Va-on. 

3 When | oferun my ejaculations to Almighty God, a bro- 
ther’s welfare I wil! remember as iny own; for as tbe voices of 
babes and sucklings ascend to the Throne of Grace. so most as. 
surediy wil the breathings of a fervent beart arise to the man- 
sions of bliss, as our prayers ure certainly required tor each 
other. F 

4 A brother’s secrets, delivered to me as such, | will keep as 
I would my own: as betraying that trust might be doing 
him the greatest injury he could sustain in his mortal life; nay, 
it would be like the villainy of ao assassing who lurks in darkness 
to stab his adversary, when unarmed, and least prepared to 
meet an enemy. 

5. A brother’s character I will support, in his absence as I 
would in his presence: | will not wrongfully revile him myself, 
nor will I sufler it to be done by others, if in my power to pre- 
yen: it. 

Thus by the five points of fellowship we are linked to- 
gether in one indivisible chain of sincere affection, brotherly 
love, relief, aud truth. A. P. M. 


+ eee 


BROTHER WARD'S SERMON. 


It affords us- -nuch pleasure to be enabled to lay befere our 
readers, thus promptly, che jollowing t 


' at excellent discourse. Com- 
ng asii does from a mini 


ster of the gospel. of amiable character 


ani universally acknowledged worth, it will. no doubt. be received 
a$ aathority by those who might consider the praises of others, 
not similarly situated, as mere idle declamation. It is a plain, 
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anexaggerated account. of the Masonic institution, and without 
shrinking trom the avowal oj any facts, places the detence et the 
order on the only sa-e and proper footing. ‘The liberality of sen- 
timent herein displayed is traly Masonic, and cannot but receive 
the cordial approbation of every e: lightened and unprejwliced 
mind. We trust our readers will excuse the encroachment we 
have made on the literary department of the present number, as 
the late hour at which it was possible to. receive the following ar- 
ticle, compelled us either to postponéaits publication till next 
month, or to insert rather more than our usual proportion of Ma- 
gonic matter in the presentnumber. The latter course we have 
pursued, under the impression that it will be acceptable to the 
majority of our readers. 


A MASONIC SERMON, 


we 
Delivered at the request of theeVlasonic Fraternity in Lexington, on 
the 24th of June. 1822, fing the Anniversary of St. John the 

Baptist, by the Rev. Broth®# Joun Waro. 

MATTHEW, V. 16. 

Let vour light so shine before men, thal they may see your good 
works, and glorify your fither who is in Heaven. 
BRETHREN AND Companions, 

When you songht admission into the distinguished frater- 
nity, to which it is your privilege and glory to belong, you 
were in darkness with respect to many important truths; you 
felt conscious that this was your situation, and it was your ear- 
nest desire to receive that mental illumination, which Masonry 
sheds upon the human mind! 

Influenced by high aud holy motives, you were anxious for an 
increase of know!l.age, that as rational, soci, and accountable 
beings, you mightbe enabled so to square your conduct, in all 
the various situations of life, that when you had finished your 
earthly Inbours you might find acceptance with the Omnific 
Source of existence, the all knowing Inspector and equitable 
Judge of human actions. 

With a becoming humility and patient waiting, you knocked 


at the door of intellectual and moral instruction, and by this 


proper demeanor, through the condescention and benevolence 
of enlightened minds, you obtained the important object of your 
laudable pursuit. Light, of which you were so desirous, gradual- 


? 


~y shone brighter and brighter upon vour minds. until the dark- 
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the means, might become partakers of their benefits. 


At the happy period of revelation, when your minds were 
expanded by knowledge, anfi your bosoms glowed with virtuous 
feelings, it was the benevolent wish of your hearts, that others, 
having the same noble capacities, night become partakers of 
the distinguished benefits which brotherly love had comuni- 
cated to you. 7 

As members of the friend!y and mystic band, if you have im- 
proved your privileges and sacrediyregarcded the contidence ia 
vou reposed, you tire the sons of light, deciied lovers of true 
wisdom, the frieids and patrons of intellectual and moral im- 
provement. . 

Srethren and Companions, 

As in compliance with your request, | appear before you 
on this pleasant occasion, I persuade myself that with your ac- 
customed promptitude and candor you will favour me with a lis- 
tening ear and a faithful heart, while [am endeavoring to en- 
force the responsible duty enjoined in the passage selected as 
the motto of my discourse; . 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your father who isin Heaven. 

This necessary and comprehensive precept, was originally im- 
parted to the followers of a Master, who, by his own luminous 
and amiable example, exhibited to the world a perfect tran- 
script of every virtue that can adorn a rational being, and fit 
him for higher scenes than earth affords. The instructions of 
Jesus were superior in utility to those of any other teacher the 
world has known. They manifested the soundest wisdom and 


? if 4 '* o,% _ ; ’ : 
‘ended to promote the best dispositions of heart and mind in his 
genuine disciples, 


Love, pure, ardent and unconquerable love to the creatures 
218 own plastic hands had formed after the most perfect model, 
brought him from the ineffable glories of the celestial world, that 
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they might be assisted and enabled to pass throveh the stages of 
. ee ay eae 
a transient and probationary existence, In a Inanner that wo ild 
sy entrance ‘into the unchangeable a- 

bodes of felicity and glory. 
Brethren, by the metaphor of light, the Teacher whose say- 

- . 5 i a » 
ings we revere, intends humen virtue, which is the heht of the 
moral world, as yonder splendid otb in the midst of the firma 
ment, is of the natural Moral virtue, we glory in saying. 18 
the solid and sure foundation of Masonry; the light by which 
we perform the work, which we believe will be accepted and 
| Council above; the firm basis of our 


approved by the Gran 
's when we have retired from 


exhilirating and supporting hope 
our earthly Inbours, to nneeasing refreshment in the temple not 
made with hands What therefore are we to infer from the 
precept before us, but the imperious duty of making the most 
rigorous effor{s in the cause of virtue? Our just and benevo- 
lent deeds will shel a lustre upon our character, and be the 
happy means of indacing others to imitate our bright example. 
The venerable institution of which weare members, was form- 
ed and has been maintained, through revolving ages, for the 
express purpose of enlightening the wold at large by the virtu- 


ous deeds of Masons, and of enlightening each other by sigas, by 


‘tokens, by emblems and by words. Our system of intelligence 


and sound wisdom, has a language comprehensive, appropriate 
and peculiar toitself. By our own pure language we know each 
other, wherever Providence allows us to meet, and the knowl- 
edge which reveals a brotheror a companion, has an inherent 
attraction of mutual benevolence, which is seldom to be found 
among the far greater number of those who claim to be follow- 
ers of him who bears nothing but compassion and good will to- 
wards our race. 

The Masonic bosom is inspired with reverence and virtue, 
when we contemplate our temple of unrivalled magnificence 
and beauty; when we view our jewels more brilliant and pre- 
cious than the diamond that glitters in the crown of earthly 
majesty; when we survey the majestic march of the sun, moon, 
and stars in their orbits; when-we inspect this earth which we 
habit so full of being and so abounding in wonders; when we 
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consider man in all his capacities as an intelligent, social, moral, 


religious and immortal being; and when we open the treasare 
long concealed in the Ark, and scan its celestial lessons! Yes, 
companions and brethren, these wonderful works of the Supreme 
* Holiness to the 
Lord,” is the pervading sentiment of our hearts, and we recog- 
nize with exalted satisfaction, the duty of imitating the benevo- 
lence which he has so astonishingly displayed towards his ra- 
tional creatures. 

By those who are unacquainted with the principles and mo- 
tives which govern our conduct as Masons. we are injuriously re- 
presented as the determined patrons of secret licentiousness; 
but, we know, that every insinnation of thisnature is groundless, 
and we will freely pardon the malice it contains, since it pro- 
eeeds from so pardonable a source, as that of entire 1gnorance. 
Whoever undertakes to impugn Masonry as tending to encour- 
age immorality in any degree, knows not what he aflirms, and is 
guilty of a gross breach of truth, justice and charity. IT hesi- 
tate not to declare in the most unequivoe il terms, that the whole 
system of Masonry, rightly understood, enforces the precept of 
Jesus Christ, “Let your ligt so shine before men, thot they may 
see your good works, and glorify your father who is in Heaven.” 
Masonry is not like our boly religion, in danger of being redu- 
ced to mere speculation, or to the dogmas of sectarianism. It 
indeed encourages investigation. and every species of mental im- 
provement; but its essence consists in good will, in acts of jus 
tice and beneficence towards men. Insiitnted for the noble pur- 
pose of alleviating haman sufferings by substantial benefits, it 
is more liberal of alms than of prayers for the needy. of oper 
ative charity, than of good wishes towards those who need as 
sistance. I{t dees not fail in its recommen lation of the sufferer 
to the care and blessing of Heaven, because it recognizes an all- 
seeing eye, an exuberant fountain of blessings; but to do good 
and to communicate, these’ it inculeates, becanse with such sac 
rifices God, the father and friend of our race, is, and must be 
well pleased. 

Masonry generates sympathy in the bosom, and urges us to 
prefer human happiness to the glitter of renown, Let not the 
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professed christian be too hasty in censuring either our principles 
or our practice as masons We dare bring our practice, In com- 
parison with that of the members of the outward church in geo- 
eral, tothe grand test of evangelical morality. When have we 
seen a brother in need, and shut up our bowels of compas-ion 
against him? When, ia a lodge capacity, have we neglected to 
visit the fatherless children, or the widow of a deceased brother, 
in their affliction? Weare accused of harbouring in our lodges 
and embrace, the unworthy and the vicious. We acknowledge 
the fact, and in it we will glory. While we are slow to listen 
ta the discordant voice of vulgar report, we are prompt to receive 
any authenticated information, cenceruing the unworthy conduct 
of a fellow member. But we pass norash jadgment; we come 
tono hasty decision. We forbear and investigate, counsel and 
admonish, faithiully remind the offender of his errors, and strive 
to aid areformation. He who has the spirit of Jesus Christ a- 
biding in him, who is actuated by the genuine influence of our 
order, must in his serious judgment prefer this deliberate, calm 
and equitable procedure, to that which, impelled by passion and 
prejudice, decides with precipitation and sentences with rigour. 
What isthe direction of the lenient & forbearing Saviour to his dis 
ciples, concerning any one that falls into transgression? You re= 
collect his reply to Veter, when he enyuired, “Lord, how oft 
shailmy brother sin against me and 1 fo give him?” “I say not 
unto thee until seven times, but a: til seventy times seven.” We 
offer this as our justification, when we forbear with an erring, 
and forgive a repentant brother. Prejudice sometimes more 
than insinuates, that ours, if nof an anti christian society, is one 
which no godly personean visit with pleasure or improvement, 
We have never pretended that Masonry is a christian insti- 
tution. Its origin was anterior toChristianity! It cannot. there- 
fore, deny its benefits, without a total change of its principles, io 
anv who acknowledge the Supreme Architect of the universe, 
But is there. any thing in Masenry hostile to evangelical 
truth, or to the practice of those pleasant and ennoblirg duties, 
which Jesus enjoins upon his disciples? 1 feel authorized to de- 
elare, that the greatest Saint on earth might become a Mason, 
might attend a well regulated Lodge, without any hazard of 
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corrupting his principles or of endangering his salvation. Be- 
fore this enlightened and candid audience, I feel little diffidence 
in hazarding the remark, that in my view, Masonry has a ten- 
dency to eradicate sectarian bigotry from the mind, and to im- 
plant in its stead a catholic and a tolerant spirit. I very much 
question, whether either the enthusiast or the bigot can be an 
admirer of our system. Its atmosphere is not suited to his res- 
piration. it has nothing congenial with the narrownes of his 
views, nothing that countenances many of the dogmas of his 
creed. In the Lodge he must associate with men of opposite 
opinions, with those who have embraced different creeds, and 
with those who have embraced no creed atall. His self-suffi- 
ciency will prompt him to say to almost every one around him 
“stand by thyself. fur! am holier f' an thon” 

Since Thad the privilege ofa inuese a suie Lhe fraternity, T have 
frequently meditatec upon the characters of my christian ac. 
quaintances who are Masons. and to my satisfaction have found 
them men of liberal sevtiments. In order to remove every 
cause of misarprehension, Twill explicitly state what I under. 
stand hv aliberal Christian. Ue is one, who, sensible of bis own 
liability to err in judgment. and fully aware of the powertul in- 
fluence ofeducat oniy producing in diferent minds. different opin- 
Jons & habits of specniatioa. cherishes a conviction. that it becomes 
him not to pass an nofavorable decision concerning the actual stand: 
gpg of a brotherim the eight of that al-wise, just and mercitul Be- 
ing, whe knows whereof we are mule, and is no “respecter of 
persons.” He also fee's vis inability to weigh with precision. or 
to measure with exactitude the extent of ANY understanding ex- 


-cepthisown. He attemptsnot to estimate the strength and ori- 


giv of the habit of reflection in a brother He presumes not te 


-appreciate his merit or demerit in the use of the talent of rea- 


son, with which he has been entrusted. so as positively to pro- 
nounce the belief of this or that doctrine necessary t» salvation. 
Strange as it may seem to the proud and intolerant bigot, the 
liberal Christian believes that the virtuous heathen, who have 


improved the light which they have received, will be accepted 


with God. their father 241 benefactor! Yes. and stranger stall, he 


oes so far as to trust, that should different persons, in eensciem 
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tiously examining the inspired pages,come to different conclusions, 
even upon the most imprtant points. God, who alone knows their 
capacities, will yet be mervifol to those who are tn error! Bre- 
thren, I have thus given you my views of a very delicate, yet as 
Iconceive, imporiant subject. My sole design in doing this. 1s 
to persuade you to let the Ught of a liberal spirit shine before 
men, to allow no self suilicient and bigoted religionists to dark- 
ey your minds and narrow your hearts, or to lessen its sphere of 
diffusive charity, which is the key-stone of car mystic arch, and 
the cement of our noble fabric. 

Proud am [ to believe that should the monster Bigotry venture 
to raise its head in our lodges, 1t would find itself vigorously as- 
sailed and be forced to retire with disgrace. For myself, I most 
unhesitatingly declare, that should disputes upon the pecuhari- 
ties of different religious orders ever find admission into our sa- 
cred retreats of friendship, and of virtue, 1 would immediately 
withdraw myself from brethren, thus waiking disorderly. | pro- 
fers to be adisciple of Jesus Christ. To his inspired and infalhi- 
ble word, not to fallible men, do L look for information concerning 
his most just and holy will. Iclaim the right, asdear and unal- 
enable, to serve and worship him according to the dictates of 
my own conscience, enlightened by his word and spirit. Ma- 
sonry interferes not with this sacred and inestimable privilege 
granted to those whom Christ has made free. I[t bears no hos- 
tility towards Jesus of Nazareth, the unrivalled teacher sent from 
God, the glorious pattern of every excellence, the spontaneous 
advocate of guilty men, the mighty Prince of salvation. I for- 
sake not the latter more gioriaus house, because | enter and cons 
template the sublimity of the former. I behold witu gratitude 
and joy the wonder-working and beneficent hand of Deity, in 
the ark of the covenant, in the pot of manna, in the rod that bud- 
ded, in the book of the testimony,and in the incense that ascend- 
ed an acceptable offering before the merciful throne above. I 
perceive the same hand in the wisdom umparted to our Grand 
Masters who were enabled to construct an edifice surpassing 
human skill and contributing to the glory of our common father 
whois in Heaven! 


But, not to dwell upon the religious sentiments encouraged by 
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our order, I value it highly on account of oes moral feelings 
which it excites and cherishes in the heart of rts worthy votary. 
It leads him to contempla e man in a higher and aoe extended 
view than is taken by human pride — It divests him of all ad- 
ventitions and gawdy trappings. and brings him down to ane true 
level of reason and moral worth. In ow Jolges the rich and 
poor, the learned and unlearned. meet t-gether as ‘he creatures 
and children of one common father ‘I'here they forget the 
petty distinctions ef a vain world, and cherish eith detight the 
benevolent feelings. Brethren and companions, it is grateful to 
wv heart to indulge the reflection, that in every season of trial 
and difficulty l can hy virtne of my connection with you and 
the widely extended fraternity, find fatthtul bosoms. in which te 
pour the troubles of my mind, and from which T can re ceive the 
most disinterested friendship and profitable advice. A true masom 
can neither supplant his brother nor walk with those who slan- 
devhim. He cannot. in the reproachtul sense of the terms, be- 
come a tale hexrer. nor basy body. tn the concerns of any mem- 
ber of cur fraternity. His obligations are too solemn, thus te 
sport withthe sacred rights ofone whom he hopes to meet in har- 
monious intercourse in the Lodge. where al! the Inminaries of our 
order will he assembled to regale themselves with ‘the food 
which angels eat.” By those present who are unacquainted 
with the troths which we have found, [may be considered as in- 
du'ging in the high wrought strains of enlogy. My address is ex- 
clusively to masons, and to them | will answer for the truth of 
my assertions, if they have not been culpably remiss in investi- 
gating the principles of our crstt. I pretend not that ma- 
sons are, in all cases, faithful to their oblig itions Masonry can- 
not on this account be justly reproached. There are no sanc- 
tions, human or divine, that can restrain the wande rings of those 
unfortunate beings, who-e hearts are fully set in them to do evil. 
In the church of the living God, tares are ever to be fonnd grow- 
ing with the wheat. Why then should it be thought strange if 
some of our fraternity, composed of mere men in an imperfect 
state. should prove unworthy of the confidence in them reposed? 
Brethren. let us not forget how much it behoves us to strive to 


reclaim those, who, through the influence of temptation, have 
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departed from the safe and pleasant way. I had rather endure 
the reproach of those who know not our reasons for bearing with 
the ob.iquities of a brother, than to cut him off from our privi- 
leges and fe'lowship, while there remains any reasonabie hope 
of his amendment. While | would give no savction to vice, I 
would be cautious how I riveted its galling chains upon a broth- 
er by a hasty disruption of our masonic ties. ‘There are cases, 
indeed, of flagrant transgression, when no alternative is leit us, 
They are not. however, as frequent as those in which a cure 
may be effected by the fieucly remonstrance. 

Brethren and companions, by a dune regard to the particular- 
already mentioned, “let your light shine before wen.” Your 
general obligations. as masons, are so well known, and so ftre- 
quently inculcated in the lodge, that I deem it unnecessary for 
me to be partiular on this occasion. We have precept up- 
on precept and |i eucon line, urging us, by the most elevated 
and inspiring considerations, to be unwearied in well-doing. 
The bright example of that exalted character which we have 
assembled to éemmemorate, powerfally constrains us to “let 
eur light shine before men.” John Baptist was a burning and a 
shining light His integrity, his diligence, his zeal. and attach- 
ment to the cause of humen happiness, were most exemplary. 
In fidelity to his master, he was unwavering. -in reproving evil, 
he was prompt and undaunted In his endeavours to turn men 
from every false way. he was persevering an! unwearied. As 
a messenger of the Most High toa thoughtic-s and corrupt gen- 
eration, he obtained this testimony from hin who sent him: “Ve- 
rily [ say unto you. among them that are born of women, there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptizt” The greatness 
ofthis holy man consisted in the strictness of his integrity, and 
the faithfulness of his virtue Human happiness was his aim.and on 
no occasion was he known to relinquish his object. He let his light 
continually shine before men, by imparting moral and religious 
instruction by encouraging virtuous resolutions, and by exciting 
the vicious to amendment of life. Like our Grand Master. who-e 
firmness has in all ages been the admiration of Masons rather than 
betray his trust,when high banded immorality.in an elevated sta- 
tion, demanded reproof, he raised his accusing voice, regarcless 
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of whateither wounded pride or revenge. clothed with power, 
could do. He fell a victim to his integrity, leaving us an exam, 
ple of what we are to do when the eternal obligations of truth 
and righteousness require us to decide and to act. Worthy of 
our study, brethren, and imitation, is the example of this faith 
ful man. It shines in the moral world, like the luminary of day 
in the midst of heaven’s cerulean arch, It sparkles like the 
Urim and Thummim on Aaron’s breast. It manifests wisdom, 
strength, and beauty; the glory of intellectual man, and inspires 
a hope. firm as the immortal pillars of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
Influenced, as [ believe, by the genuine feelings of brotherly 
love, most seriously and earnestly wonid I endeavour, brethrea 
and companions, to persuade you to a continual and active dili- 
gence in the fulfilment ofthe work given you to do by the Grand 
Master of the Universe. Time is short and uncertain. ‘The 
cord which binds us to earth’s busy and ever varying scenes, is 
frail and brittle Solemn and affecting have been the memen- 
toes of these truths, in the fall of two of our number, of late. 
Abundant evidence has been given us that there is no security 
from the power of the universal destroyer, in this land of change, 
Ile has not chosen his victims among those who were bowing 
beneath the weight of years, in whom desire had fail 
ed, to whom the grasshopper was a burthen, but he has se- 
lected those who were in their full strength, whose breasts 
were full of milk, and whose bones were moistened with 
marrow. We profess to be engaged in a work whach is to 
undergo a critical inspection before the Grand Council of Eter- 
nity; a work which must be the evidence of our everlasting glo- 
ry or shame, according as it shall compare with the pattern de- 
Jivered for ourimitation! How deeply are we concerned then, 
to apply our time and talents to the best advantage, that, when 
we present our work, it may stand the test, and be received as 
fit for our Master’s use! We havethe necessary skill imparted 
to us; we have the requisite tools, the proper materials, and the 
time to complete the task assigned us. If inferior objects induce 
us to neglect it, unspeakable will be our shame, and great our 
everlasting regret, when we shall be made to witness our work 
cast away as unfit to be employed in the temple above. Let me 
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hope, that none of you will be so wanting to yourselves, so void 
of wisdom, so inattentive to the friendly remonstrances of our 
benevolent institution, as to come short of those glorious expecta- 
tions which will be realized by every faithful craftsman, when 
the brittle thread of life shall be broken. 1 feel it an imperious 
duty to remind you, that though a virtuous life ts indispensable to 
a happy immortality, yet, of you, who have heard those glad ti- 
dings of great joy, which were announced by angels when Jesus 
appeared in human fori, something more than moral virtue 
is required. You are demanded to give Him a cordial re- 
ception into a gra(etu! heart, who died for all. You are to 
trust in him, as the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
who has the keys of death and of hell, who openeth and no man 
shutteth—who shutteth and no man openeth. ‘To this only Sa- 
viour of men, the holy John Baptist gave ample wiiness that he 
is the SonofGod. Youwill bear with these remarks when you 
reflect that |.am an ambassador of this prince of salvation, and 
feel it my imperious duty to pray you, mn his stead, to be rec- 
enciled to God in the way which he has prescribed, ‘ThoughI 
might extend my observations to a far greater length, | am 
unwilling to trespass upon your in/‘ulgenee, and will there- 
fore come to a conclusion, after offering a few words by way of 
exhortation to those for whose consideration the disgourse has 
been solely prepared. 

You, my respected brethren aud companrons, profess to be seek- 
ing the advancement of your knowledge, the expansion of your 
intellectual faculties, the due regulation and applicaticn of 
your passions, and the beneticial exercise of your moral powers, 
These are noble objects, abundantly worthy ofthe most steady 
and vigorous exertions. ‘The more you attain, the brighter you 
will shine among the excellent of the earth. Go onin wisdem’s 
ways, pursue love. and cherish truth. Be firm to resolve, and 
stubborn to endure, when goodness and justice call you to action. 
Survey with reverential awe and grateful sentiments of soul the 
eternal:king of ages, in the glass ofhis creatures and the vol- 
ume of his will. Raise your ambition, by yreflecting upon the 
dignity of yourstation in the scale of being. Your continuance 
i this first stage of your existence, and your duties, will be but 
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short. Confine not your hopes; set not your affections upop 
fleeting joys. The fair cliffs and lofty cedars of Lebanon are 
in view, beckoning you to ascend. Beneath the holy hillc f Zion, 
there is no permanent repose: difficulties an‘! dangers, perplexi- 
ties sorrows and toils. are the inevitable lot of mortals. But we 
are not launched upon the ecean of life only to he swallowed by 
its quick sans, No. ye mystie and enlightened few, ve never 
dwe!l upon the gloomy side of life’s picture. when by the light of 
the bush. ye kena being whose fender mercies are over all his 
works. Ye believe. thatamiist all the libors and convulsions of 
nature's works, ye cannot lose “one drop of tinmortal man” 
Let the frowning restilence spread wive her livid bani ers, and 
carry Cesiruction throngh the ranks of men: let the friends of 
your bos sn full oa the right han? an lon the Jefi let the new sepal. 
ehre be opened to enclose, in its cold and silent hosom.the (eir ob. 
ject of youraflectionate soli ituce, stil! you perceive fourishing at 
its head, the emblematic s) rig of imi rtality. assoring you of 
another world in which deots shall have no dominn 7 Dreth- 
ren and companions. were ito utter the glorious truths which 
crowd upon my mind, and fll my seul with triumpbaat j vit 
should be in danger of exhausting that fraternal patience, which 
has borne with me thus far. J will suppress my feelivgs. and 
conclude, by aflectionately ertreattg you toexemplify in your 
whole lives and conversstion, the heaven- eriwed pri ciples of 
tinnsonry. Let your tove be without dissimulation. Abhor hat 
which is evil Ciesve to.that whieh is good. “Pe kindly 
aflectioned one to another.” fear ve one ay thers bo: thens, 
and thus full the Inw of Christ, the patecu of every excellence 
@nd the hope of immortality, 
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From Braeebridge Hall, a new work by WasuincTon TkVING. 


Ir was on a rainy Sunday in the gloomy monthof November* 
Thad been detained in the course of a journey. by a slight indis™ 
position, from which I was recovering, but | was still feverish» 
and was still obliged to keep within doors in an Inn of the small 
town of Derby A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one, can alone judge ofmy situation. 
The rain pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for 
church with a melancholy sound I went to the windows in 
quest of something to amuse the eye; buf it seemed as if | had 
been placed completely out of the reach of all amusement. The 
windows of my bed room looked out among tiled roofs and stacks 
of chimneys; while those of my sitting room commanded a full 
view of the stable yard <I know of nothing more calculated to 


make aman sick of this world thav a stable yard ina rainy day. 


The place was littered with wet straw, that had been kicked a- 
bout by travellers and stable boys; in one corner was a stagnant 
pool of water surrounding an island of muck# there were sev- 
eral half drowned fowls, crowded together undera cart, among 
which was a miserable, crest fallen cock, drenched out of all 
life and spirit, his drooping tail matted as it were into a single 
feather, alorg which the water trickled trom his back. Near 
the cart wis a half dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising from 
her reeking hide; a wall eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of 
the stable, was poking bis spectural head out of a windows 
with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now 
and then, between a bark and a yelp; adrabof a kitchen wench 
tramped backwards and forwards through the yard in patieng, 


looking as sulky as the weather itself. Every thing, in short, 


was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of bard drinkin 
ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddie, and mas 
king a riotous noise over their liquor. : 

1 was lonely and listless and wanted amusement. My room 
soon became insupportable. I abandoned it and songht what ig 
technically called the travellers’ room. This isa public room, 
set apart at most inns for the accommodation of a class of way- 
farers, called travellers or riders; a kind of commercial knights 
errant, who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, or by 
coach. They are the only successors that | know of atthe pre- 
sent day, to the knigkts errant > yore. They lead the same 
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kind of roving adventurous life, only changing the lance for the. 
whip, the buckler for a pattern card, and the coat of mail for an 

upper Benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 

beatity, they rove about spreading the fame and cages * > some 

substantial tradesman or manufacturer, and are ready at any 

time to ‘bargain in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days to 

trade instead of fight with one another. As the room of the 

Hostel, in the good old fighting times, would be hung round at 

night with the “armour of way-worn warriors, such as coats of 
mail, falchions and yawning helmets; so the travellers’ room is 

garnished with the harnessing of their successors; with box 

coats, whips of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil cloth covered 

hats. 

I was in hopes to find some of these worthies to talk with, 
but was. disappointed. There were indeed, two or three in the 
room; but I could make nothing of them. One was just finish- 
ing his breakfast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, and huf- 
fing the waiter; another buttoning on a pair of gaiters with ma- 
ny execrations at “Boots,” for not having cleaned his shoes well; 
a third sat drumming on the table with his fingérs and looking at 
the rain as it streamed down the window glass: they all appear- 
ed infected by the weather, and disappeared, one after the oth- 
er, without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the people 
picking their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg and 
dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the streets be- 
came silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of atradesman opposite; who, being confined to the house, for 
fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at 
the front windows to fascinate the chance tenants of the Inn. 
They at length were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-fac- 
ed mother, and I saw nothing farther from without to a- 
muse me. 

What was I to do, to pass away the long-lived day? I wassad- 
ly nervous and lonely; and every thing about an inn is calcula- 
ted to make a dull day ten timesduller Old newspapers, smell- 
ing ofbeer and tobacco smoke, and which I had already read 
half dozen times. Good for nothing books; that were worse 
than the rainy weather. I bored myself to death with an old 
volume of the lady’s Magazine. I read ali the common placedy 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on panes of glass; the e- 
ternal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all other sons; and I decyphered several 
scraps of inn window poetry that I have met with in all parts of 
the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, ragged, 
sponzy clouds drifted heavily along in the air; there was no va- 
riety even in the rain; it was one dull, continued, monotonous 
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aia patter, patter, patter; excepting that now anl then ]_ was enliv- 
‘ ened by-the ideaof.a brisk shower, from the rattling of the 
drops upon a passing umbrella. It was quite refreshing, (if 1 may 
be allowed a hackneyed phrase of the day) when in the course of 
the morning a horn blew,and a stage coach whirled through the 
street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering under 
cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, and reeking. with the 
steams of wet box coats and upper Benjamins. 
The sound brought out from their lurking places a. crew of 
' vagabond boys,and vagabond dogs,with the carroty headed host- 
, ler and that non descript animal yclept Boots, and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus ofaninn; but the bustle was 
transient; the coach again whirled on its way; and boy, and dog 
and hostler, and boots, all slunk back again to their holes; and 
the street again became silent and the rain continued to rain on. 
In fact there was no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’ tortoise-shell cat sat by 
the fire washing her face and rubbing her paws over her ears; 
and on referring to the almanac, | found a direful prediction 
stretching from the top of the page to the bottom, through 
the whole month, “expect much rain about this time.” 
~  - * * - os 
The evening gradually wore away. The traveilers read the 
papers twoor three timesover; after which they one after an- 
other rang for Boots and the chambermaid, and walked up to 
bed in old shoes, cut down into marvellously uncomfortable: slip- 
pers. : 
There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied 
plethoric fellow witha very large sandy head. He sat byhimself 
with a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring 


Zs 


- 


until nothing was left but thespoon. He gradually sell asleep, 
bolt upright in his chair, wich the empty glass. standing before 
him; and the candle seemed to fal! asleep too, fortune wick grew 
long, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light that 
remained in the chamber. 

; The gloom that now prevailed ‘was contagious. Around hung 
% the shapeless and almost spectral box coats of departed iravel- 
4 





lers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking 
of the clock, with the deep drawn breathings of the sleeping to- 


per; and the drippings of the rain, dropdrop drop; from the 
eaves of the house.” 
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* FROM A NEW WORK, ENTITLED “}APPINESS.” : 
S Junta Wi~mincron was born in the early months of her mo- F 
q ther’s widewhood, and was first cradled in the storms of the In- Z 
“ dian Ocean; for it was on her passage to England, after sustain~ ' 
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ing a shock almost unpara:leled in the history of homan suffe 
ing, that Mrs. Wilmi: gton was presente with this interesti = 2a 
pledge of an affection, doomed. alas! to weep over its object *% 
; ; | fae : : ‘. 2 — 
hurrie { from her arms ina moment of fancied security by th 
hand of treachery and violence The lov lv inf: —") Sm 
ie lovely infant uprose b 
neath hereye in all the charms of new existence d ae 
mee" devendence and artless smiles, beguiled her maak me rs 
and hope. “It seemed” as st west 
S' as she once remarke . 
her sad story, ° like a chernb of mercy seahe wip relating 
: “, / ZAts¥ 9 5 71} } ow 
waken her from the stupor of despair, and tt ae 
anguish of re'urni <body grt and then to assuage 
guish of re orang sensibility.’ Thus, powe fall 8 the 
feeling and reflection (for from the s auaiied y excited to 
tastrophe, till her infant saw the heht si or Gp tenes am 
Sy anemic ight she had been littl 
un an Unconscious stufue) her princ les © more 
her reasony and stained principles came to the aid 
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mest wasted energies aad sis cae ae nae y gather up her al- 
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x do with all that i - 
tion of the female character, both ; on necessary to the forma- 
which refine the manners a ’ as it regards accomplishment 
duct Mrs Wilmineton’s ; ‘ principles, which direct the pi: 
fsiiibve station agi . care was to qualify her daw ’ h- 
especiil riety she was destined to augnter 
pecially to prepare her as a Ci sp cocapy; and ane 
which GS i eke ven — Christian, for that ye eeeatilll 
estow She Si : ‘ oga ive ot Christi; , vy, ‘ 
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with her the Alpha ; — course. held the ret ive worth and 
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truly and 3 d to its wfluence: ; estic character, t 
ne 30 naturally herself *e; and that she w spr 
ity and obeying Sea dhict rself as when acknowl] 7 > was never s@ 
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On their arrival in E ry nye 
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he was equally removed from the coldness of the mere ethical 
formalist, and ibe tropical tervounof the eccentric zealot He was 
neiiher a professional autom. ton, who could only ring changes on 
the terms and phrases—cuty, sectaries, apostolic succession, 
church and king, passive obedience. and non-resistance; nor was 
hea fiery pretender to excessive sanctity, who. with lawless dar- 
ing, leaped over all eclesiastical bounds, and gloried in bis ir- 
regularity. He was, on the contrary, the noiseiess and unos- 
tentatious dispenser of knowledge, purity, aud comfort, 
among his immediate flock; nor did he care to be known beyond 
the precincts of his al otted station. He felt that his proper bu- 
siness was, to. move in his own orbit There he shone with stea- 
dy lustre; and his light equally cheered the mansion and* the 
cottage. He was the rich man’s guide. and the poor man’s friend. 
He wascheerful with the happy,:ni participated, with heart- 
felt delight, in the innocent recreations of ‘he village; but, in the 
house of mourning be wasat all times a realy undawelcome guest. 
From the cheek of misfortune, he wiyed the tear of anguish, 
and shed the balm of sympathy. to alleviate the sorrow it was 
not in his power to remove. ‘l’o every cistress he knew how 
to apply its appropriate remedy. 

To the guaidian care of 'ns exceilent man, was committed, 
by the will of his father, Edward de Clifiord, a youth of the 
fairest promise; and who came to reside with Mr Evelyn. about 
the period when Julia Wilmington had reached her sixteenth 

ear. Edward was just eighieen. His form was manly, and 
his countenance highly prepos-essing; but his manner wasa lit- 
tle embarrassed, and the ingenucusness of his disposition some- 
what concealed by a distressing degree of mmauvaise houte. hav- 
ing studied undera private tutor, and liven ta comparative re- 
tirement, he was free from the faults which are usnilly contract- 
ed in large seminaries; but he was likewise Nesiitute of the ad- 
vantages conferred by a public education, Having never been 
exposed to collision and competition, his facnities were not sharp- 
ened toacuteness. He neither marshalled them for attack. nor 
formed them into an attitude fordefence. He wasa stranger to 
envy, distrust, and malignily. . The vuncheckedekindness of hig 
benignant spirit brightened every ofject and poured its genial 
influence on all around him. His tutor was a Christian; and, 
therefore, had never put mnto his hands. for the purpose of mak- 
ing bim a classical scholar, those bool.s, by whose abominable 
_ wickedness the minus of our youth are contaminated as soon as 
they can learn their meaning, and long before they can appre- 
ciate their beauties. He was rather contemplative than clever; 
and was less attracted by the living world, than by the charms 
of inanimate nature.* He held communion with his own 
thoughts, and conversed but little with his fellow beings. 
To his dreaming soul, “the sight of nature in her glorious - 
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he could not intrast with th fi 
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died to disclose. Nothing I$ SO mighty, le yet he al 


— . = first yguthful passion before it is revealed to its ob 
ject. 4t absorbs and governs the entire being, and holds, in its 
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niood,” spoke a language which the thoughts and ea it in- 

=} arta 5 an . < rrandeu 
spired enabled him to mterpret. The form ik oper Ra uaa 
of beauty, threw their fight into the inmost oe for hie 
it, aad awakened, into conscious existence, feelings of which they 
9° cabevec 


a J ] of ’ e, 

F c che \ p 

med to be no more than the a ype. d 
or rag their influence over him before he became 


Thus might - Brin 
oasis eith the interesting being, whose eae ate = 
to them a fascination anda charm, which, as a gaviane, os ure 
condescends to receive from the hand of love and to wear for the 
lover's sake. Whenhis heart was gay, he loved to rejoice with 
creation in its matin seng; the lark, beneath the rosy cloud, of: 
ten raised his grateful, adoring thoughts, to the heavens, after 
which ste seemed to aspire. And in the hour when melan- 
choly would throw her sombre spell around him (for there were 
seasons when he was sad, and knew not why) he would seek the 
twilight groves; and far removed from mortal ken and observa- 
tion, cherish those high musings of the soul which speak -her 
conscious immortality, and exalt her into regions where she feels 
herself disenthralled from material chains, and beyond the boun- 
daries of mere sensible existence. 

When he first beheld Julia Wilmington, she rose upon him like 
the morning star of his fancy. It was no longer a dream. He was 
broad awake in the world of sober reality; yet was there a being 
with whom he conversed, whose smile of ineffable sweetness, and 
whose innocent gayety, charmed, while they awed him into dit 
tantembarrassment and reserve. His feelings were too profound 
ior utterance, yet too intense to escape observation. It was ey¥- 
ident, that‘some overwhelming care laboured in his bosom. Bat “ 
his manner was so cold and repulsive, that his most intimate 
friends did not venture to question him on the subject. His exte- 
rior presented the.frozen surface of an Iceland mountain, while 


within him raged a fiercer fire than those of Etna. So distant, 
was hisconduct towards the sex, that none suspected the real 


cause of his melancholy. ‘The deep reveries in which he was 


constantly plunged, appeared to resemble madness rather than 
love. His looks and actions seemed to sav 


“Man delights not me, nor woman either ” 


Julia Wilmington he studiously ayoided. 

( yi a; yet, fever chance 
prong them together, his cheeks were suflused with a flush of 
soe He would have given worlds to make her comprehend 

is feeltags, but they were imprisohed in his heart. ‘The eye, 


speaks volumes in a glance, 


nd at thesame time 60 


tenacious grasp, both character and destiny; yet, can the light- 
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P est footstep in a moment vanquish its most determined purpose, 


‘2 and the sweetest look make it quail with unutterable terror. In 
% vain did Edward de Clifford resolve,that every prospective inter- | 
J view with his mistress should find him less embarrassed,and more 


master of himself; in vain did he task his brow, and schoo} his 
- heart, for the encounter which he dreaded. No sooner did he 
d 3 attempt to speak to her, and her fine liquid eyes fall on his, than 
° he blushed,stammered and was silent. he strange awkwardness 
° of his behaviour, and the apparent sullensess of his temper, of- 
h ten provoked her ridicule, and sometimes she was half offended 
i at his rude neglect; but her playful raillery only increased the 
7 confusion it was intended to dissipate, and she began to think 
J him as disagreeable as he was inysterious. 
Julia Wilmington, with all the superior qualities which con- 
e stituted the charm of her opeping character, was however, nel- 
Zs ther more nor less than woman. Gallant and courtéous:atten- 
tions from the other sex, she regarded as the prerogatives of 
§ beauty; and she was not a little mortified to observe, that the 
P | only individual of that sex, of her own age, with whom she was 
accustomed to associate, and whose countenance certainly ex- 
P pressed intelligence and sensibility, seemed to treat her with stu- 
; died and marked indifference. She was astranger to the passions, 
, a and never once imagined, that romantic and devoted attachment 
l could thns paralize the faculties. Accident, however, dissolved 
. the spell by which the mind of Edward de Clifford had been so 
| long entranced, and revealed to the astonished Julia, the secret 
_ of his heart. - 

‘One day, carelessly turning over the leaves of a volume of 
poetry, he met for the first time, with the exquisite lines of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to his Mistress, in which the Poet beautifully 
describes the agonizing silence which profound and undeclared 
love never fails to inspire in the presence of its object, and 
makes a quaint but pathetic appeal to her compassion; 





“A beggar that is dumb you know, 
| Should challenge double pity.” 


Just before his attention was arrested by this little poem, Ju- 
lia had been rallying him, on iit aversion to company and his 
‘general want of spirits, and to escape from a subject which al- 
most stung him to madness, he had taken up the volume in ques- 
tion. No sooner had he read the verses, which so exactly por- 
| trayed his own case, than, with an effort almost supernatural, he 
» ‘exclaimed, ‘Will Miss Wilmington allow me, in the words of a 
poet, to present her with my defence and apology? Here”—said 
he pointing to the lines, but utterance failed him, and he at- 
& tempted to close the book; but this the eager curiosity of Julia 
i prevented. Glancing her eye over the page, her prophetic soul 
comprehended the whole mystery; she seemed, however, not to 
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voured to descant, but not with her y 
ts of the performance. After this’ inej- 
became thoughtful and reserved. Ed. 
ared himself, nor was she obliged to 
infer the state of his heart. from the trifling circumstance, which 
had just occurred Yet, that circumstance opened awide freld 
for her imagination, and awakened sensations in her heart, 
which she hat never before experienced. She was loved and 
by an individual with whose sorrows she had unconscionsly trifled, ‘ 
he recollection of heg innocent badinage, brought with it regret, 
It had the appearance of injustice and cruelty. Pity gave , 
place to censure; and pity is nearly allied to ove. Her lover, 
too, in some measure rélieved from the burden which oppressed 
him, hailed her approach with ey ident delight, His conversa. 
tion was po longer broken and confused; but gleamed with sen. 
timent, and frequently sparkled with gems of poetic thought. 
But we must not dwell too longeon the circumstances of what 
our graver readers may, perhaps Genominate “a yain amato 
tale.” Those who feel an interest in tracing the progress of 
“passion, in the gradual development of its sensibilities and 
tendernesses, will easily imagine, how habitual interchange of 
sentiments, inspired by natare. and refined by poetry must ope 
rate og two youthful spirits, r mantic in their character, with 
hearts uncankered, and possessed of that innocent feeling that 
gives life all its freshness : 
Frequently at the hour “when day and evening meet,” would 
they steal from the ‘amily circle, toholl pesive and deep com- 
munion with the shadowy scenes of twilight. Love br eathed o- 
ver all, and touched, with melavcholy sofiness, | 
“The waving wood and the evanishing sky.” 
But they enjoyed the highest luxury of emotion on those 
evenings (always dear to fond attachment) when the he wens : 
| presented one canopy of lucid’ crystal bluc—“when the bright 
stars, in solitary distance, twinkled in the depth of other shoot 
‘ing their cold and uncertain beams on ‘tower and tree” wile 
the moon, walking in der vesta! glory, “oursaiig a8 fr th 
bosom of eier fy, her calin anf desti CH wav,’ : he A Aw: 
: 4 NOG Wii woured down the 
silver of her siutles upon all of lowely ; a . , 
ovely and sublime, wilich the 


understand it, and endea' 
suai felicity, on the mert 


dent, she, in her turn, 
ward, it is true, had not dec! 
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: and the sublime of emotion gave place to the quiet beauty 
Pe ‘which diffuses its placid influence over the agitated spirit. Eve- 





ni ry day proved, or seemed to prove, how necessary they were to 
° each other’s happiness; and they looked forward, with tranquil 
" hope, to the period when they should be united beyond the pow= - 

a er of separation—at least on this side the grave. 

L 4 The profession to which Edward de Clifford resolved to devote 
ad himself, required, in order to the entering upon it with the best. 
d. advantage to himself, that he should graduate at an English U- 
t. niversity. Mr Evelyn, therefore, determined on sending him 
ng forthwith to Oxford. The good man was fully aware of the 
T temptations and dangers of a college life, especially to one who 
d had seen but little of the world, and whose studies had been 
at hitherto pursued in domestic privacy and seclusion. But he hop- 
” ed and prayed, that his beloved charge might escape the perils 

which would surround him. He was armed with good princi- 
tt ples, with good sense, and, above all, with a virtuous attachment, 
7 which he trusted would fortify him against the assaults of impi- 
f ety, and the blandishments of folly. He had also acqaired a 
d taste for literature, and was not insensible to the stirrings of am- 
f bition. In short, he possessed all the requisites of a reading 
* os man. except, that the indolence of poetical dreaming and versa- 
.. oy tility of mind. sometimes produced irregularity in his applicas. 
t tion, and a fitful transition trom one study to another. ; 
Arrangements were male for his a‘mission into , and 
i he toek an affectionate leave of his friends. With Julia he lia- 
- * gered long; but the agonizing moment at last arrived, and dash- 
. ing the starting tear from his eyes. he rushed into the carriage 
, which was to bear him far away from all he loved on earth. 
x, Having gone through all the requisite preliminaries, he took 
1” possession of a suite of rooms, and was instantly surrounded by 
+ a number of benevolent and disinterested tradesmen, who pro- 


fessed to have no pleasure in the world equal to that of accom- 
modating the undergraduates on their arrival, with every thing 
necessary to their respectability and comfort; as to charges, 
though in the way of business such trifles conld not well be dis- 
pensed With, yet as they were never anxious foripayment, and as, 
indeed, this was a matter of perfect indifference, they would 
only take the liberty of making those who honoured them with 
their commands, nominal debtors in their books to more than dou- 
ble the amount of value received, In proposing terms so 
very liberal, these gentlemen. however, always took special 
care previously to ascertaiu the family, the connexions, and pro- 
bable means of the party they so earnestly wished to oblige. 

' Edward, who had never been a’calculator, surrendered the. 
whole affair of fitting up his apartments in the best style to those 
who assured him of their zeal in his service; and in a few days, 


he was more splendidly Sodbod than apy nobleman on the estab- 
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attracted the notice of all the idle 
who communicated their informa. 
acter in the university. When, 
he public room, he was treated 


ishment. This, of courses 
Baipates men in the college, 
tion to“others of a similar char 
therefore, Edward appeared int 
with the most marked respect. 


cured with the friendship of 0 ) 
pense, and,who, it was’ supposed, must have ample resources, 


: o had worn their-own credit threadbare, and who Wish- 
ane rics degree. to repair it, by introducing a good man ‘to 
their impatient tradesmen, paid court to him, and expressed the 
utmost solicitude to guard him against Imposition. Evening pat 
ties were formed to welcome him, which it was incumbent upon 
him to invite in return.  Execrable wine and late hours, qualified 
him for study, and he began to lounge away his morniwgs in the 
rooms of men whowasted their whole days in idleness. Some- 

times he would seriously determine to resume his sober habits, 
and to read for honours. But his companions would on such 
casions, rush upon his seclusions, and bear him off ip triumph, 
Among these, were individuals of fine natural abilities, who had 
distinguished themselves when boys at Eton and Winchester; 
but whose buoyant spirits and social qualities, had hurried them 
into excesses, soon after their matriculation at Oxford. These 
‘were the chosen associates of Edward. Theugh at first averse to 
conviviality, yet, finding that the exhilaratien of wine and com- 
pany, enabled him to conquer the mauvaise honte, which through 
life had proved the bane of his enjoyment, he soon became re- 

- conciled to the pursuits of those who had contrived to unitea 

~tastefor literature with dissipation of manners. With his fel- 


~ low-traveller, whose productions he enthusiastically admired, he ‘ “i. 
respondence. . ‘h 4 3 


maintained an interesting, but to him a most dangerous cor- 


July, a 







All were desirous of ‘being hon. — 
ne who seemed heedless of ex. 





Lae. 
* 


Frightful were the ravages which were made upon his princie — 


~ plesduring a single term. On returning to Beaulieu to speod— 


_ the long vacation, he thought the sceues were’ changed, and 


_wondered at their former fascination. Domestic duties anf 
pleasvres he Teg 


eshe Tega a8 restraints—-and even Julia & 
ess' beautiful and charming. Yet were there moments in which 
his better feelings triumphed. : 
_ Reminiscences of the past came upon him as delightful*yis- 
1ong, and he regrettéd'that they were gone. At wae seasons, 
x h of tenderness was irresistibleshis heart, not yet callous, 
ach saya ay he nature, of friendship, and of love—and witha 
pus iat aicnsae exclaimy“O that it were with me as Jf 
., Hewished, and yet he dreaded to ) 
) iy return to Oxford.. He had 
formed resolutions and bound them with stent oaths vigil 


his soul, which he hada strong presentiment he should violate, 


and thus fe; r 
us fearfully hasten the total de papvation of his character. 
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What he viewed with much trembling apprehension, actually 
took place. The baleful principles of what has not been unaptly 
called the Satanic school. of poetry, which infallibly lead to the 
contemptuous breach of all social ties—the dissipated habits, 
induced by a residence at the. University during three years, and 
a Jong vacation in the Metropolis, spent-in the circles of fashion, 
to which he was introduced, by the individual who, like his evil 

-enius, had become the coatroller’of his destiny, contpleted the 
ruin of Edward de Clifford. It was a@ painful,a gradual, and a 
yacillating process, but such was its final—its fatal result. 

Demoniacal genius, in this victim, had another and notan in- 
glorious triumph © And Jet the authors of such mighty mischief 
exult, if they can, in the blasting energy with which they. scathe 
the living temple of the Most High—-let them, with the malice 
of fiends, extinguish the hallowed fire upon its altar, and dese- 
crate the Holy. of Holies where the Divinity is eoshrined; but 
the hour is coming and now is, when the insulted Majesty- of 
Heaven will avenge his own wrong; and when society, shaken 
to its foundations by their daring impieties, wijl turn with indig- 
nant vengeance upon the enemies of God and man. 

It was not till his last term at the University, that he suffered 
himself to be hurried by his companions, into criminal excesses 
of conduct; and it was under their fatal influence, that he be- 
gan to treat his once loved Juha, with marked neglect. I[n his 
two preceding visits, this amiable girl had jelt, that her lover 


was greatly altered from the Edward de Clifford to whose vows . 


of attachment she had once listened with the purest delight; 
then he was ingenuous; his eye told her, quick as thought what 
he felt and understood. His brow was unclouded and his tem- 
per unruffled. Hewas likewise, devout. He needed not to be 
reminded of the hour of prayer, The Sabbath he.hailed with 
sacred pleasure, and sought the temple with willing feet. Now 
he was reserved and mysterious. flis countepance often be- 
trayed anguish, which: he laboured-in vain to conceal; and the 
tones of his voice were occasionally. petulant and harsh. To 
religious duties he submitted.from a sense of decency, rather 
than from any apparent consciousness of their importance ; 


the sanctuary, he regarded with equal indifference. Beaulieu. 
was no longer his home; indeed his bosom was altogether a 





stranger to its quiet joys. Yet it was remarkable, that just in 
proportion as he became alienated from the objects once dear to 
his youth, his imagination described them with exquisite truth 
and feeling—they lived in his poetry—but not in his heart. — 
Julia trembled with apprehension, as the fheen penetration of 
love discovered to her the-painful secret which other eyes. were 
slowto observe. The conviction preyed upon her spirits, yet she 
clung to hope. His letters were still tender and affectionate. 
to her he was the same, and yet--another. His love was. una- 
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bated, so she 


tastes and habits 
ars his correspondence glow 
nuine love inspires. 
vice and wretchedness, 
more studied—~there was m 
was always in a hurry,a 
ward andunmeaning apol- 
It is impossible to descr 
well foualed suspicion aros 


ye 


Julia and Edward. 
but she feared that his genera} 


foridly believed ; 


affection, that she had re posed 


ness. 
sustained her 


her Edward, was in 
he was stil] generous——n»> 
Jy.a momentary aberration; 


It was not resen 


Nor cou! 


had experienc 
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But, at length, 
he wrote but seldoir 
uch profession W! 
nd usually began an 
gies. 
be the agony of J 
e in her mind, th 


her de 


tment which § 7 
d she endure to believe that Edwa 


July, 


ed ah entire revolution. For two 
d with all the passionate ardour 
completely subdued by 
Idom——his phrases were 
th little feeling. He ‘ei 
d ended with awks 


i § 


he felt—that might have 


deed the wretch he seemed. 
ble--and devoted to her. 
he had forgotten timself. under 


It could not 
It was on- 


some strange influence, which would soon pass away. She 


could not realize the 
a poor hunted bird. her 


desolation that was coming upon her Like 
heart still returned to the place of its af- 


fections—in vain was it rudely repulsed—if, for an instant ft 
flew off, it would settle again, where all its cares, and all its tea- 
dernesses were centered. 

This Was the state of her feelings, when she received a letter 


containing the folowing extraordinary sentences 


It is a difficult 


to say, whether they were written under the influence of inebri- 
or madness, a 
“Juliaa truce to hypocrisy.* It is in vain for me any long- 


er to conceal from you my real character. 


1 am not a Christian. 


Indeed, I know not what Iam. I bear the fabled Hebrew's 


cause. My mind wanders—-my heart 1s distracted 
happy, and you were my heaven 


I was once 


yin F ——yes, it was you I worshi i 4 
—0t God. I[ imagined it was devotion, when I secon cal ¢ 


You tothe altar of religion. It was only love. You will not, 


oe 


*i'ints wis the phrase employed by a certain oracle in the infidel 


school of poetry, to his bride, 
diately on her stepping from t 


he had persecuted her with h s addresses.® 
its, she shrunk froma union. with 0 ttn 


by the semblance of a 

| — cd ee might Ste. ne 
ye, where he had grovell 

probation; pro nisi aor deen 
would abandon his 
sented, ~performed the 
19 time in couvertiag i104 victi a of gay 
wreich—“I wilt have 
Anal this to , atthe mo 
had just escaped hig li 


hypocrisy,” said the 

= ; + Maca ” 
ve and to cherish, ” 

had d erish, 


away in 


Kaows—~ine moaster Kept his word, 


silence. [tis unn 


ecessary 


on the morning of his nup‘ials, and imme 
he altar into the carriage. Por wens on 
Aware ofhis profligate hab 
. At last, ryg overcome 
€ imagined to be real, and — 
neans of drawing hin from the a 
0 long—~she i 
ng to become his wife, 
fellow bacchanals,” and “lemans 


task, and carried the 


ear.” 
prize—-the prize which he 
4g: >rutality. ‘‘Arruce 
ample vengeance for mj 
nent when the sounds “to 
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cannot unite your fate with an unbeliever. We have now no 
sentiments in common—yet still, you are the star of my destiny. 
I shall travel, [can never rest. But your dear image shall be 
the companion of my wanderings. The bright vision of inno- 
cent, happy days shall sometimes break upon the settled gloom 
of my spirit—and scare the viper from her prey. I am unwor- 
thy of you—live—-but not for another. Forget me—can you 


‘ 9 
forget me? | Heaven grant you may.” fi 4 
This insane violence did not wound—it crushed the heart on 
which it fell. It produced—not ‘emotion, but the fixed stupor 
of despair. Roused by the entrance of her mother—she cast 
upon her a piteous. imploring look—pointed to the letter, and 
then hid her face in her bosom. For one moment she awoke 
from her young dream of bliss, and the next was a lifelessstatue 
in her mother’s arms. Several days elapsed, before the numb- 
ness of the soul gave wav, and the icy fetters in whichit was 
bound, melted into tears; the shock was fatal, for a season she 
seemed to recover, The sustaining power of religion did not 
forsake her in her utmost need; when her heart rejected every 
other consolation, this was administered by the hand of an an- 
gel. The following unfinished lines bear date many months 
after she received the communication which annihilated all her 
earthly prospects, andsadly prove, that affection may long sur- 
vive hope. It, is perhaps, needless to add, that they were never 
sntended to meet any eye but her gwn. 
CanI forget you?—Ask the silent hours, 
That glide unseen by every human eye; 
View me awhile, when radiant morning pours 
Her glitt’ring colours, o’er the illumin’d sky. 
Ask, while cach lovely flower erects its head 
And hails with fragrance sweet the rising morn,— 


Why the fair tints that once were mine are fled, 
And left alone within my breast, the thorn. 


— 


Man T forget you?—Ask the midnight hour, 
When all is silence round my lonely bed, 
*Tis then for thee, I tears of anguish pour, 

_» And chase soft slumbers from my aching heady 
Or, worn with grief or spent with fruitless sighs, 
Should nature yield, at length to sweet repose. 
dn <ireams, I see thy form beloved arise, 

And feela sad renewal of my woes. 

Can 1 forget you? In the social hour 

And shed I oft the strange unbidden tear, 
Why turn indifferent from the wonted er 
Of scenes that late were to my bosom yo 
And why has solitude such charms for me 
Above each joy .hat friendship can bestow’ 
Al.s! because I weep unseen for thee 


Aad undisturb’d indulge my silent wo. 











- Theatrical Anecdote. 































t you Ask a throne-of grace, 
rene es mourners love to pour their sigha, 


gave One, that holy place ve: 
coca bak for thee, petitions ris¢- 4 te 
Andrise they shail, till heaven’s eternal w! | - 
. 78 * * %*_ * * % + * 
gre gt a” EZ . +. ye > i, 
! . on ee 
Here the manuscript abruptly breaks off, and is almost illegible, | » 
'The loyely sufferer had evidently blotted it with her tears. byt 
_ The remaining page of Julia Wilmington’s sad history sg 
briefione. | She returned, with apparent interest, to the ied Bh 
tions, which, till the late unhappy event, had always afforded h 
delight. ‘She visited the cottages of the poor, administered eg. 
pecially to the comfort of the sick; aud superintended a school 
‘ which owed its existence to her bounty. All allusions to her 
faithless lover were studiously avoided by her friends, and she 
herself never jonce adverted to the past. The struggle which, 
she maintained with her heart was so secret, that none suspected. 
its Violence: She never . fs 
$6 spoke 
To any one unon her cruel lot; WS 
You would have deemed that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous tothe stroke; 


But on her cheek there was one hectic spot, 5 | 
’T was little, but it told her heart was breke,” % 





b 


om 
mr ANECDOTE. 4 


In Paris the theatreis called Paradise. The duchess of Or _ 
leans took a fancy to go to the play one night with only a fille * 
oa de chambre, and to sit there. A young officer who sat nextto. =. 
her was very free imhis addresses: and when the play was — 


@ ver concladed by ae a her asupper, which she seeminglyae si 
. cepted. He accompanied her down stairs, but was conto -_ 








when he saw her atteadants and equipage, and heard her name. ‘ 
Recovering, however, his presence of mind, he handed her into 
the carriage, bowed in silence, and was retiring, when she call: 

ed out, ‘Where is the supper you promised?” He bowed and re- i - 
plied, ‘In Paradise we are equals: but I am not insensible of a 
respect which I owe you, madam, on earth.” This prompt ands 
proper reply.obtained for him a place in the duchess’s carriagt: — 
and a seat at her tablé. . 
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on the 24th of June last by the Masonic Fraternity ‘in Lexington. 
| At 11 o’clock a large procession, composed of the officers and 
i * members of the three Lodges, and numerous visiting brethren, 
Ps moved frem the Masons’ Hall to St. John’s Chapel, where, after 
an-excellent and peculiarly appropriate Prayer ‘from the Rev. 
President Hotter, a Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Brother 
Warp, which we have the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
in our preceding -pages. At twoo’clock a large party of the 
‘Brethren sat down toa is and excellent dinner provided 
by Brother Ayres at the Washington Hotel. After the cloth 
was removed, the following toasts were given, accompanied by 
appropriate music. ; 


1. The memory of St. John the Bafitist, whose anniversary we 


sie 
The Festival of St. John the Baptist was celebrated as usual 





vel and plumb; the compasses, trowel, and 
perpendicular. : 
3. The friends of Freemasonry, whether in or out of the order. 
4, May Masons never feel want, nor want feehng. 
% 5. The three great lights of Masonry. 
a 6. The three delights of a true mason;' freedom, fame, and 





the fair. . 
4 7. The memories of our departibrethren, Davsess and Az- 


zen, Past Grand Masters, who lost their lives in defence of their 
country. | 


By Brother, Daniel Bradford—The Memory ef P. G. M. Ben- 
+) samin Frankwin, a Philosopher, a Mechanic and a Mason. . 
- By Brother Whaley—The memory of departed brethren 
' _~—s« Simpson, Hart, Hickman, Graves and Ned | | ee. 
ad By Brother Shannon—The memory of One who was equally 
; " _ worthy of our veneration as a patriot and as a Mason, our im- 
| _—s mortal Brother Grorcre Wasuineron. , 
The Rev. Mr. Hottey, who fayouréd the brethren with his company, ‘ 
as an invited guest, rose and remarked, that as it might be gratifying to 
the fraternity to learn what sentiments were entertained of the institu- 
tion by one who Was not connectec with it, he would propose as a toast, 
Tue Tempe or Free Masonry—Its base, natural religion: 
|. -its two principal pillars, friendship and charity. 
he. By Brother Bodley—The Reverend Chaplains*of the day. 
| 3 By Brother J. M. Pike—-Paith, hope, and charity. 
By Brother Porter—Love, honour, and justice. 
a By Brother D.,. Bradferd—The memory of our Scottish broth- 
__ er, Robert Burns. 
4 - By Brother A. W. Parker—The trowel<may Masons ever 
e 









a ar in mind its masonic purpose. 
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By Brother Hun 
never prove a sou ) 
it diffuse peace, harmony and love. | 

“on Gather S. D. Lewie—Our:. ~ . . Henry Clay. 
© By Brother Carey—The memory ° rother@ L 
the of compilers of the Masonic Book of Constitutions. 


LemonThe memory of brother Gronce Trot.) 
5 ee st in the esteem and love of hig 


% 
4 


rex, thongh last mentioned, not fea 
brethren. 
LOUISVILLE HOSPITAL. 


On the 28th of June, the M asonic Fraternity of Louisville pre- 
ceeded, under the direction of the Committee of Arrangements, 


, Clark, one 


~The first great light of Masonry; may x = 
rce of discord, but wherever its rays may ex, |” 


to lay the foundation stone of this Edifce. The ceremonies of 


| ned by the Rev. Mr. Smith in an appropriate 

tapi cole ome stone was lodged in its destined place 

by the Most Excellent High Priest Edward Tyler, Jr. assisted 
by Brothers P. M. Ferguson, and Sutton, ang the principal ar. 
chitect of thesbuilding. _ Appropriate Orations were oa 

‘by Dr. R. Ferguson, and Worden Pope; Esq in which the libep- 

ality of the Legislature and the munificence of the donor of the 

ground’on which it stands, were noticed, with many encomidms 
on the benevolent feelings which actuated their minds, 

At an annual convention ofthe Grand Lodge of the state of New 
York, onthe 5th of June, A. L. 5822, held in Tammany Hall, 
in the city of New-York, the following brothers were daly 
elected grand officers for the ensuing year, and installed, viz: 

The M. W. Joseph Enos, jr. Esq. Grand Master. » 

The R. W. John Brush, Esq. Counsellor at Law, D- G. Master. 








The R. W. John tngic, Esq. Counsellor at Law, 8.G. Warden. ove 
The R, Wy ‘mesat field, Esq. Couselior at Law, J.G. Warden , 


‘The R, W. Elias Hicks, Esq. Grand Secretary. 
TheR. W. Cor. Bogert, Esq. Counsellor at ye G. Treasurer. 


Rev. Henry J. Feltus, Grand Chaplains, 
Brother Josepk Jacobs, Grand Pursuivant. | 
Brother John Jott, Assistant do. ; 


Brother Bryan Rossiter, Grand Tyler. & 
At the re communication of phe Grand Royal Arch Chap 


ter of the State of Vermont 
June, A. L. 5822, the nat Rutland, on the 6th d 


M.E. Lemuel Whitney,@0H. P. E. Joel Green, G. Sec ' 


? 


* 


E. Martin Roberts,D.G.H. P , , 
E. Josiah W.Hales, G. K. E dats Clapp, @* 











E. John Nason, G, M ss 9 
E. Benjamin Lord, G. T. E. Napthali Shaw, 2d, GV. 


* 


~~.» 


' 
‘ 


rf 


The R. W. and Rev. James Milnor, D. D. and the R. W. ad 
* 
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